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Forward Educational Measures 


State Superintendent Callahan has put 
an end to the granting of emergency teacher 
certificates. This is a distinct step for- 
ward in the educational work of the state. 
Under the emergency act, men and women 
were certificated to teach in both elemen- 
tary and high schools who were utterly un- 
prepared for the duties of a teaching posi- 
tion. It was probably necessary to do this in 
some cases but it was not necessary in 
other cases. So long, however, as school 
officers were empowered to issue emer- 
gency certificates, it was impossible for 
some of them to resist the pressure of per- 
sons who wished to teach or of their friends, 
even though by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion could they be considered to be quali- 
fied to teach in any school in the State of 
Wisconsin. This statement should not be 
interpreted to mean that every school in 
the state is doing high-grade work. There 
are a few schools, according to the reports 
of inspectors who have visited them, that 
are at least a quarter-of-a-century behind 
the times; but they will continue to lag far 
in the rear so long as their teachers know 
nothing about the business of teaching. 


Superintendent Callahan’s action will 
elevate the teaching profession in_ this 


state. It cannot be regarded as a hard- 

io anyone. The status of the teaching 
profession to-day is such that no one should 
be admitted to it who has not made special 
preparation therefor. The financial re- 
ward is much better than it was ten years 
ago, considering that salaries have been 


o> 


increased liberally and the cost of living is 
declining. The social position of the teacher 
is much more satisfactory than it was 
formerly. The tenure of office is more se- 
cure than it used to be. Teachers are be- 
coming better organized than they were a 
few years ago, so that there is much greater 
solidarity in the profession now than was 
the case when the writer entered the pro- 
Novitates who enroll in the pro- 
fession to-day ally themselves with a pow- 
erful and dignified organization. But it 
cannot remain powerful and dignified un- 
the new measure up to the 
standards of the profession, alike in their 
intellectual ability, in their professional 
insight and skill, in their personal qualities, 
and in their character. No fair-minded 
person can or will attempt to deny this 
proposition. 


fession. 


less comers 


The writer has heard a few persons 

not many--say that it is a discrimination 
against a young man or woman who has 
not had opportunities to prepare for teach- 
ing to refuse to grant him or her a certifi- 
cate. Any one who makes a statement like 
this is thinking only of the immediate com- 
fort of the individual. What about the 
welfare of the children whom he teaches, 
and the interests of the community which 
he serves? It should be borne in mind 
that the status of the teaching profession 
is lowered just in the measure that incapa- 
ble, incompetent, and ignorant persons are 
admitted into it, and so all teachers suffer 
by lax certification. Any profession will 
be given a black eye if untrained persons 
are allowed to enter and remain in it. So 
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from every point of view, except that of an 
occasional man or woman who has made 
no preparation for teaching but who tries 
to break into the profession, Superintendent 
Callahan’s action in the matter of certifi- 
cation is a distinct forward movement and 
the schools and profession of teaching will 
gain thereby. 


The requirements insisted upon for a 
certificate to teach are not exhorbitant. 
They comprise only the minimum essen- 
tials. As time goes on the requirements 
will probably be increased. The facilities 
for training teachers in this state are not 
excelled by those of any other state in the 
union, and there is no adequate excuse 
which any fair-minded man or woman can 
make for not complying with the require- 
ments set by Superintendent Callahan. 


In this connection attention may be 
called to the petition of the supervising 
teachers of the state, praying that no per- 
son should be recommended to the Commit- 
tee no Common Schools for appointment 
as supervising teacher unless such person 
shall have had one or more years of suc- 
cessf.! -xperience in the supervision of in- 
struction, or shall have had two years of 
professional training beyond the high 
school with special emphasis upon the su- 
pervision of instruction, and in addition 
thereto shall have had five years experience 
in teaching, two of which shall have been 
in rural schools. Certainly this is a rea- 
sonable request; the requirements specified 
are not oppressive. A supervising teacher 
should be able to lead the teachers under 
her guidance, and she must first of all se- 
cure their respect. She cannot do this if 
her training and experience are not super- 
ior to those of the teachers whom she su- 
pervises. The attainments of a supervising 
teacher should always be in advance of 
those required for the teachers who are 
supervised or else supervision will fail to 
accomplish any good. It is apparent that 
the supervising teachers have themselves 
appreciated their relation to their teachers 
and have taken the initiative in suggesting 
admission to their 


proper standards for 


profession. 
Superintendent Callahan is now making 
a study of the professional training, ex- 
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perience, and academic education of all 
the teachers of the state. This study 
should prove to be illuminating. It will 
show what the status of the teaching pro- 
fession is in this state, so far as professional 
and academic equipment are concerned. It 
will furnish a basis for legislation regard- 
ing further requirements for admission to 
the profession. We hope and believe that 
out of this investigation will issue regula- 
tions which will keep out of the profession 
all adventurers, time-servers, and derelicts 
who have failed in other professions. There 
are probably not a great many of such per- 
sons now in the profession in this state, but 
there ought not to be a single one. 


In line with his efforts to improve the 
qualifications of the teaching profession, 
Superintendent Callahan has asked the 
normal schools, county training schools, 
teachers of training departments in high 
schools, and county superintendents to co- 
operate in the work of preventing teachers 
from securing positions for which they are 
not properly prepared. Investigation has 
shown that graduates of domestic science 
courses are teaching academic subjects; 
graduates of agricultural courses are serv- 
ing as principals of high schools and 
graded schools; and teachers who have 
completed only rural-training courses of- 
fered in high schools are in charge of state 
graded schools. Superintendent Callahan 
asks all training institutions to refuse to 
certificate teachers for work for which they 
are not prepared. Surely this is a fair re- 
quest to make of any institution or any per- 
son engaged in training teachers for special 
kinds of work. The educational work of 
the state is becoming increasingly complex, 
and preparation for a special kind of work 
does not equip one to undertake teaching 
of every sort. It is about as great an of- 
fense against pupils and the teaching pro- 
fession for a person who is prepared only 
to teach commercial subjects to take charge 
of courses in history, English, or psycho- 
logy, or the other way around, as for one 
who has no training for teaching at all to 
try to teach a group of children of any age. 
What we need to do is to insist upon expert 
teaching in all phases of educational work; 
in no other way can our profession win 
and hold the respect of the public and gain 
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and maintain its place in the sun with 
other professions. 


The League of Classroom Teachers 


The improvement of the status of the 
teaching profession by means of tightening 
up the certification requirements can be 
aided by the co-operation of the League of 
Classroom Teachers. If this is not already 
a powerful organization, it is in the way of 
becoming such. It can play a very large 
role in determining standards for those 
who engage in class-room teaching. It can 
add dignity and importance to the teaching 
profession, or it can lower it in public es- 
teem. If the League should devote its 
energies primarily to securing advantages 
for its members without regard to the serv- 
ice they can render the public, it would 
injure the profession, in the end if not im- 
mediately. The League can, and undoubt- 
edly will, be of service to its members by 
safe-guarding them against exploitation by 
boards of education or administrative of- 
ficers and by developing a feeling of soli- 
darity among them; but at the same time it 
can, and probably will, establish standards 
of professional attainment, personal quali- 
ties, intellectual ability, and character, 
which will win the confidence of adminis- 
trative officers and patrons of the schools. 
So far as we are able to judge, the League 
has the right ideals. It is still in its infancy, 
of course, and its policies have not become 
clearly defined, but there is apparently no 
disposition on the part of the leaders of the 
League to utilize the resources and power of 
the organization merely for the advantage 
of individual members without regard to 
the advancement of the profession and the 
improvement of service to the public. 


Is Teaching an Attractive Profession For 
Men? 


An investigation of the advantages of 
the profession of teaching for men has been 
undertaken by the honorary education fra- 
ternity, Phi Delta Kappa. The results in- 
dicate that it is not, or at least has not been, 
an attractive profession for men. Hereto- 
fore men have preferred law, medicine, en- 
gineering, commerce, or business to teach- 
ing because the compensation in_ these 
other professions has been more commen- 
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surate with the ability and preparation re- 
quired. The tenure of office in teaching 
has been uncertain, and men have not been 
willing to take chances in our profession 
when they could secure permanent positions 
in other professions and in business. 

More important than either of these rea- 
sons, however, have been the restrictions 
which have surrounded teaching. It has 
not been on a par in freedom of thought 
and action with law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, commerce, or business. A teacher has 
not felt as free to express his political, 
social, and religious views as other men 
have been. He has had to be a model of 
conventional proprieties for the young; 
and men have felt this restraint and they 
have declined to submit to it. 


The public has not heretofore regarded 
teaching as a profession in the same way 
that it has regarded law. medicine, or en- 
gineering as a profession. It has not had 
the same respect for leadership in educa- 
tion as it has had for leadership in other 
professions. Naturally, men seeking a 
career wish to go where they will have the 
largest freedom of thought and action, the 
greatest chance to utilize their talents, and 
the fullest opportunities to receive the 
highest financial reward and proper social 
recognition. 


But there has been a marked change in 
respect to all these matters during the last 
three or four years. This year more men 
in the University, as well as in other insti- 
tutions, are preparing for teaching than has 
been the case heretofore. The salaries of 
men engaged in teaching are now compara- 
ble with those received in other professions. 
The better-paid positions vield from eight 
to twelve thousand dollars annually. <A 
large proportion of positions as superin- 
tendents, principals, and heads of depart- 
ments in schools yield from four to eight 
thousand dollars annually for nine or at 
the most ten months. The tenure of office 
is rapidly being made permanent during 
behavior throughout the country. 
Formerly a teacher could not live like 
other people. but he can do so to-day in 
most communities anywhere in the coun- 
try. A capable superintendent, principal, 
or teacher can be a leader in most com- 
munities to-day, in Wisconsin as well as in 
other states. 


good 
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There is probably no profession which is 
more inviting to men now than is teaching. 
The American people are banking more on 
education than on any other department of 
our national life. We are putting more 
money into great, magnificent, fully- 
equipped school buildings than into all 
other public institutions combined. To 
guide all this educational activity and to 
utilize all these educational resources will 
require men of the highest calibre, and 
there will be adequate financial and social 
rewards for men who can measure up to 
the requirements. 


Scholarships For Prospective Teachers 


. The State of Delaware has been threat- 
ened with a teacher famine. In order to 
induce young women to make preparation 
for teaching, a number of public-spirited 
citizens have guaranteed funds for upwards 
of a hundred scholarships, each yielding 
$125.00 a year. These scholarships are to 
be awarded to young women who pledge 
themselves to serve the schools of the state 
and who give promise of making efficient 
teach: The Service Citizens Organiza- 
tion of Delaware, which has the adminis- 
tration of the scholarship in charge, believes 
that with this inducement there will be a 
sufficient number of young women who will 
be willing to make adequate preparation for 
the profession of teaching to meet the needs 
of the state. 


It is significant that any state should find 
it necessary to offer a special inducement to 
young persons to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. Some of the professions in Dela- 
ware are over-crowded. Inquiry made of 
the state officers has brought the response 
that there is a long waiting list for certain 
of the professions, especially law and medi- 
cine. Why is it that some of the young 
men and women who have been unable to 
find any work to do in law or in medicine 
have not entered the field of teaching where 
they would have been warmly welcomed? 
The members of the Service Citizens Or- 
ganization all agree that young people have 
dodged and are still dodging the profession 
of teaching because it has not offered in- 
ducements equivalent to those offered by 
other professions. They would rather take 
their chance in law or medicine, even at 


the risk of not being able to make their liv- 
ing for a number of years, rather than to 
accept the meagre salary offered a teacher 
in the public schools and to undergo the 
hardships and restrictions which have been 
imposed upon the members of this profes- 
sion. 


The Service Citizens are now at work in 
the betterment of the conditions under 
which teachers in the state must work. They 
have induced wealthy citizens of the state 
to provide a large sum of money to rebuild 
the schoolhouses with a view to making 
them hygienic and attractive. Steps are 
being taken to assist teachers to secure the 
regular attendance of all pupils of school 
age. It is proposed to make salaries com- 
mensurate with the needs of teachers and 
the importance of their work. The stand- 
ards for entering the profession will be 
‘aised so that the profession will attain 
more dignity than it has had in the past. 
Lastly, the expenses of teachers will be 
largely if not completely defrayed by pub- 
lic or private gifts during the period of 
their training for the profession. 


An emergency in any state may require 
that young men and women should be 
lured into the profession of teaching by 
making preparation therefor free, but it 
would be a mistake to continue such a 
policy.. It would be better if it were not 
necessary to follow any such policy, even 
temporarily, for the reason that the sub- 
sidizing of the teaching profession in the 
manner indicated is certain to invite into 
the profession only those who are econo- 
mically unable to meet the expenses of 
adequate preparation, and the chances are 
that such persons will not have had social 
and cultural advantages in their home and 
community life which are essential for 
efficient teaching. <A study of the person- 
nel of the teaching profession in some 
states has shown that the members are 
drawn for the most part from families 
whose opportunities for contact with social 
conditions and for general culture have 
been very restricted. As a general princi- 
ple, one who has had the broadest oppor- 
tunities for contact with his fellows, for 
travel, for wide reading, and for observance 
of persons who have acquired the refine- 
ments of life, will make the best teacher. 
We need in the schools of America to-day 
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persons who can do much more for pupils 
than to give them instruction in reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic. A teach- 
er ought to influence his pupils more by his 
personality than by formal instruction. 
We should have in our schools teachers 
who can be emulated by pupils in respect 
to their personal characteristics as well as 
their points of view and their attitude to- 
ward life. Not more than one-half of what 
a teacher ought to take into a schoolroom 
with him and employ in the training of the 
young can be acquired in the classroom. 
No amount of technical or professional 
study in a teacher-training institution can 
overcome limitations in general culture and 
training in social graces during the period 
of childhood and youth. So that any policy 
which would recruit the teaching profes- 
sion from homes where children have 
slight opportunities for broad social con- 
tact and general culture would prove most 
unfortunate for the welfare of individuals 
and society. 

It will not be necessary to entice young 
people into the teaching profession by 
special scholarships when teaching is put 
on a par financially and socially with other 
professions. Capable men and women un- 
dergo the training necessary to meet the 
requirements of entrance into other profes- 
sions because they expect that they will, 
ultimately if nol immediately, be adequate- 
ly rewarded therefor. The teaching pro 
fession will draw to itself its right propor- 
tion of the young people of any community 
who have had opportunities for social con- 
tact and general culture when it can offer 
them as attractive financial and social re- 
wards as other professions do, and there is 
no other way that if can secure their 
favorable attention. 

Juvenile Delinquents 

“A much larger proportion of mental de- 
fectives is to be found among delinquents 
as they appear in court than in the ordi- 
nary population, perhaps 
many,” says Dr. William Healy, Director of 
the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston, in 
a report just made public by the U.S. De 
partment of Labor through the Children’s 
Bureau. But Dr. Healy points out that in- 
dividuals mentally normal are 
quite apart from matters of mental capa- 


ten times as 


misdoers 


city and that many feeble-minded people 
live decently and do their work well. De- 
termining the causes of criminal tenden- 


cies and “deciding treatment that is_ tre- 
mendously influential at the formative 


period of life,” Dr. Healy says, “vastly out- 
weighs in importance * any decision of 
a criminal that may take 
court or perhaps fill pages of the newspa- 
pers.” 


case weeks in 


The report, entitled “The Practical Value 
of Scientific Study of Juvenile Delin 
quents,” declares that all delinquent chil- 
need scientific treatment, and that 
mental tests alone do not suffice to give a 
true picture of the child’s personality with 
out study of his home, companions, play, 
employment, special temptations and bad 
examples, quality of schooling and other 
conditions of environment, taken together 
with his whole mental life, his lack of 
knowledge or his misinformation, his hab- 


its, secrets, grudges, and ideas. 


dren 


This report is one of a series issued by 
the Children’s Bureau with the purpose of 
furthering discussion and development of 
juvenile court standards. Scientific work 
in juvenile courts, it declares, is a natural 
expression of the modern demand for re- 
sults, since imprisonment alone does not 
check crime. Numerous examples of 
cases are given in which complete scienti- 
fic study, including that of social environ- 
ment, aided to change the career of a so- 
called “born criminal.” 

While this form of study is not confined 
to the usual technical limits and while its 
consideration is recommended to “aid the 
everyday judgments of any who wish to 
deal understandingly with juvenile delin- 
quents,” “ it is not to be supposed,” Dr. 
Healy says, that it can be carried out “by 
anybody except someone with interest and 
training,” and he concludes that if lack of 
scientific students impedes progress more 
workers must be trained in this field. And 
if the expense deters from individual 
studies in the courts, it must be consider- 
ed what the cost of diagnosis amounts to 
in the light of the heavy cost of a delin- 
quent career. 


“ 
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Garlan L. Bowman 
1855-1922 


G. L. Bowman was born in Ohio, March 
24, 1855, received his education in Ohio and 
Indiana, and earned a life certificate in 
Wisconsin. 

His teaching experience began in a one- 
room school in St. Croix County about 
thirty-eight years ago. Successively he was 
principal at Prescott, Fairchild, Nelson 
Dewey at Superior, New London Training 
School, and Dunn County Training School 
(1904-1922). In the mean time he also 
served as superintendent of the Pierce 
county schools, and taught mathematics in 
the Superior Normal. 

He died very suddenly of acute gastritis 
at Menomonie, April 20, 1922. 


An Appreciation by Prin. M. H. Jackson 
of the Wood County Normal School. 


Men have written volumes about “true 
greatness” in the abstract. Biographies of 
great men have given us concrete and per- 
sonal applications of greatness. Realiza- 
tion of true greatness, however, comes to 
us most forcibly when a great man in our 
midst passes on before his work is finished. 

Garlen L. Bowman was one of God’s 
noblemen. He was a great man, and best 
of all we knew it while he lived and told 
him so. He loved the country folk, and 
they understood and loved him. He loved 
the country and gave the best years of his 
life to its up building. He believed in the 
country school as the one great agency es- 
tablished out there where life is fresh and 
ever new and renewing, and he gave him- 
self with all the power at his command to 
so train his students that they might un- 
consciously and consciously take with them 
into their work, not only improved methods 
of instruction, but also a large degree of 
the missionary zeal and enthusiasm for 
service for which Dunn County Normal is 
preeminently known. The fame of his 
school reached far beyond the borders of 
Wisconsin. The institution was distinctive 
for that splendid spirit of service and loyal- 
ty so necessary to the development of char- 
acter in a student body. 

Mr. Bowman was a philosopher and his 
philosophy was so easy to understand, so 


real and rang so true that those of us who 
were privileged to sit at his feet will carry 
to the end the influence of his teaching. 
Directly, forcefully he formed those golden 
sentences that carried with them the great- 
est truths ever expressed. Many of us have 
treasured in our hearts the phrasing with 
which he stilled our fears, spurred us to 
greater effort, called us to higher service 
and recognized and commended our suc- 
cesses. One educator said: “I would give 
more for Mr. Bowman’s ‘well done’ than for 
the plaudits of the crowd.” At our meet- 
ings for conference his word modestly 
spoken was final, because true. The tre- 
mendous obstacles he overcame in getting 
started in his chosen work, his courage and 
fortitude in preparing himself through his 
own effort at a time of life when most boys 
would have considered it too late to begin 
all contributed to the development in him- 
self of that boundless sympathy for others 
and that overwhelming desire on his part 
to help others up when they were discour- 
aged. 


In dealing with his fellowmen, Mr. Bow- 
man accepted at full face value the judg- 
ments of others and courteously worked 
out with them those logical courses of ac- 
tions which united the opinions and plans 
of others with his own. On questions of 
policy he was always open to conviction, 
and enjoyed getting the viewpoints of 
others even though they were at varience 
with his own. On questions of principle 
however, he stood four-square, as unyield- 
ing as Gibralter. When error sought supre- 
macy his opinions were known beforehand. 


As a class room teacher, Mr. Bowman 
had no superior. Clear in logic, systematic 
in arrangement of details, discriminating 
in judgment of what is worth while, he held 
the closest attention of his students by the 
interesting matter presented and by the 
masterful skill with which he helped them 
to develop the day’s lesson and also to un- 
fold themselves through the medium of 
the recitation. His students in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere in their work attest to the 
perfection of his teaching art when they 
do unconsciously the things he did, and 
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live as so many of them do the life he lived. 

His love for little children was so real 
and genuine and he was so supremely 
happy with crowds of them around him 
that one could not but reverence him for 
this unconscious manifestation of the joy- 
ousness of youth himself. He saw child- 
hood as the great promise and children 
properly trained as the fulfillment. Chil- 
dren grow up and pass on giving place to 
others, but childhood remains with us. He 
saw in childhood the beautiful rainbow of 
promise and he loved each crystal drop that 
for a moment helped to give color to the 
gorgeous picture. Yes, he loved children, 
and never was known to forget one. They 
trooped after him for his attentions, his 
stories and for his words of wisdom. “I 
shall never forget, when I was a child of 
six, the wonderful lessons he taught us,” 


said a prominent teacher to me a few 
months ago. He loved children. No 


Froebel ever loved children more, and no 


Herbart ever worked out a more practical 
philosophy for their training and culture. 

Garlen L. Bowman has passed on. His 
future with us is cut off, but the life he 
lived, goes on, heightened by the fact that 
it has closed. Death can not erase. It can 
merely terminate. We cannot understand 
it. We even rebel against it. Cut off as 
he was in the full swing of the harvest and 
when we need him most, it crushes us. We 
do not know how to adjust. His plans for 
constructive legislation for rural schools 
and for the future of the County Normal 
School are well known, but we need him 
to get them before those who should un- 
derstand. His death and his life come to 
us as a call to greater service. He magni- 
fied the teacher. Let us realize more deep- 
ly than ever the splendid opportunities for 


service in our profession. Let us_ take 
courage to work harder for the ideals 


which he so splendidly represented, and 
for which the memory of him now stands. 


Virgil Everett McCaskill 
1866 - 1922 


born in 
He 
spent the first years of his life in Illinois, 
and moved to Missouri in carly life. He at- 
tended the rural schools, afterwards teach- 
ing in them and was graduated from the 
elementary course of the Warrensburg, 
Missouri State Normal School in 1888. In 
the aulumn of the same year he entered 
Ohio Wesleyan University from which he 
received the degree of Master of Arts in 
1892. After graduating from Ohio Wes- 
leyan, he entered the University of Chicago 
from which he received the degree of Ph.D. 
in 1902. He specialized in biology. 


Virgil McCaskill 
Knox County, Hlinois, May 3, 1866. 


Everett was 


He 
taught in rural schools in Missouri, in Ohio 
Wesleyan University, and from 1896 to 
1902 in the Stevens Point Normal School. 
In 1902 he came to Superior Normal School 
as Institute Conductor, and became Presi- 
dent of the School in 1907. He was much 
sought after as an institute conductor and 
was well known as a lecturer on popular 
subjects. 


His teaching covered a wide range. 


In the spring of 1896 he was married to 
Miss Della Temple of Cincinnati, also a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan, who survives 
him. 

His love of nature was well known and 
was sympathetic as well as profound and 
many days has he spent in the open study- 
ing the various forms of nature around 
him. 

On Monday morning, May first, President 
McCaskill complained of not feeling well 
and went home early. He was advised by 
his physician to remain in bed, although 
no alarm was felt over his health. His 
condition remained about the same until 
Tuesday noon, when he began to sink rap- 
idly. He died at 2:30. 

The shock was very great throughout the 
city where he was greatly respected and 
loved by everybody. The effect in the 
Normal School was undescribable. The 
news came just after the daily assembly 
and classes were immediately dismissed. 

On Thursday afternoon a memorial ser- 
vice was held in the auditorium which was 
filled with students and alumni. The ser- 
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vices consisted of music by a quartet of 
Normal Faculty, Miss Ward, Miss Gordon, 
Mr. Snodgrass and Mr. Braman. Addresses 
were delivered by members of the faculty, 
Arnold Hanson of the Senior Class, Miss 
Helen Sanoyer of the Junior Class, State 
Superintendent John Callahan, Superin- 
tendent Grace Geary, Commissioner A. D. 
S. Gillett, Regent Clough Gates, and Robert 
Curran of the Alumni. These addresses 
were noteworthy utterances, and they all 
referred to the endearing qualities of mind 
and heart that were so prominent in the 
character of the educator and ideal citizen. 

On Friday afternoon a short family ser- 
vice was held at the home attended by rela- 
tives and a few close friends and at three 
o'clock funeral services were held in the 
auditorium of the Normal School. The 
funeral was attended by a very large con- 
course of friends. President John F. Sims 
of Stevens Point Normal, dean of the Nor- 
mal School Presidents, delivered an eulogy 
on the life and public services of Mr. Mc- 
Caskill, with whom he had been associated 
for years. The address was a_ beautiful 
tribute of a friend to a friend and was filled 
with personal touches, illustrating the pow- 
er and influence of this great and good man. 

Nothing in the history of Superior ever 
produced a greater shock than this sad 
death. The Central High School held a 
memorial service on Friday morning, and 
the public and parochial schools were dis- 
missed on Friday afternoon. Business of 
all kinds was suspended during the funeral 
at the Normal School and city offices were 
closed... The burial took place in Green- 
wood Cemetery. 

Thus passed a cultured, sympathetic, 
friendly man who was universally ad- 
mired, respected and loved. He gave the 
best years of his life to the cause of educa- 
tion in the State of Wisconsin. In honor- 
ing him with one of its highest educational 
positions, Wisconsin honored herself and 
enriched her history with an example 
worthy of emulation. 

During the time he was President of 
Superior Normal many advances were 
made along educational lines in Wiscon- 
sin, and the school at Superior was kept in 
the front ranks of progress. New depart- 
ments were introduced, the Training 
School reorganized, new courses of study 
were introduced, new buildings had to be 


planned and constructed. All of these 
things were handled with consummate 
skill and tact, which kept the school grow- 
ing in efficiency and influence. 


A Tribute to President McCaskill by 
J. A. Merrill 


We are met today to honor the memory 
of our beloved President who for fifteen 
years has been the heart and soul of this 
institution. To me this is a most beautiful 
thing to do, for rarely do we see an insti- 
tution so completely pervaded by a_ per- 
sonality. To amalgamate a body of people 
into a group conscious of a single idea, is 
no easy task, but this is what has been done 
in this institution every year for fifteen 
years. It could not be done by one man, 
nor all at one time, nor by precept alone, 
but President McCaskill had the patience, 
courage and optimism, that awakened the 
confidence of his faculty, and inspired his 
students with an ambition for a higher and 
better life. 

On every hand we hear references to 
the spirit of the Superior Normal School. 
‘rom the kindergarten to the College De- 
partment it permeates everything. What 
is this school spirit that marks us so dis- 
tinctively? It is the love for eager young 
people and the supreme desire to be of use- 
ful service to them. This was the master 
passion of President McCaskill’s life. It 
was so strong, and so contagious that it has 
reached the outermost boundaries of his 
acquaintance, and far beyond wherever a 
graduate of the Superior Normal School is 
found. This institutional spirit grew out 
of his personal qualities of mind and heart. 
There were many of these, but none stood 
out more strongly than that of comradship 
and friendship. “He who would have 
friends must be a friend,” was never ex- 
emplified more clearly than in his case. If 
you will pardon a personal allusion, I will 
say that Mr. McCaskill and I met many 
years ago as undergraduates in a Normal 
School in Missouri. Throughout this long 
term of years, most of which have been 
spent in the Superior Normal School, our 
friendship has never had a discordant note, 


although it has been tested from every 
angle. I regard my _ association with 
Everett McCaskill as one of the most 


treasured experiences of my life. 


But my 
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experience is only one of many. Hundreds 
perhaps thousands could testify to similar 
relations with this man who drew people 
to him and held them as with hoops of 
steel. 

The strong uplift that he gave 
who iouraed his life, was due 
his faith in God, and in Jesus 
Son. 


the people 
largely to 
Christ his 
No man can be great without this 
faith, and President McCaskill had it in 
large measure. His mind and heart were 
so exalted with the belief in immortality, 
that his whole life was filled with sunshine. 
ly 


As the birds are singing, and the bud 
and flowers are unfolding in the atmos- 
phere of spring, which so typifies his atti- 
tude towards life, he has gone from us in 
the strength of his manhood and in the full- 
ness of his powers. He has gone out of 
his earthly house, and the door is shut, but 
the influence of his life shall linger in the 
hearts of people who have thronged his 
pathway. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENTS 
Laura M. Johnston, Director Training 
Department, State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

The committee on Educational Experi- 
ments sent a questionnaire to each Normal 
School to ascertain what was being done 
in the way of experiments, studies, or in- 
vestigations along educational lines. The 
returns were very gratifying. Fifty or 
more studies and several scientific experi- 
ments are being conducted by the faculties 
of the Normal Schools. 

The following list will indicate the range 
of the studies: 

1. Measuring results of individual vs. 
group instruction. 

2. Causes and elimination of failures. 

3. Relation of pupil abilily in concen- 
trating in class work to ability score in 
tests. 

1. NRe-organization of various subjects 
in terms of ability grouping. 

» Special remedial procedure; to such 
other lines of interest as psychology as a 
laboratory course vs. test and lecture 
course, and a study of standards of scholar- 
ship for Normal School students. 


The variety and worth of the studies re- 
ported from suflicient background to merit 
the establishment of a definite program of 
educational investigation and experimen- 
tation among the nine Normal Schools of 
Wisconsin. 

The data now in the hands of the com- 
mittee indicate general interests and activi- 
ties along certain lines, which in formulat- 
ing such a program, may be organized un- 
der the following heads: 

I. PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE 
PUPILS OF THE ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR, 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 

These problems include; first, the re-or- 
ganization of the curricula to determine 
minimum essentials in each subject on the 
basis of ability grouping; second, a study 
of the most economical methods by which 
children learn; and third, what is being 
done in promoting extra curricula activities 
among children, such as pupil publication 
of school newspapers, a variety of club 


work, student assemblies, and pupil gov- 
ernment, 
Our second major consideration as indi- 


cated by the reports in formulating such a 
program is: 

Il. PROBLEMS RELATED TO THE 
TRAINING OF STUDENT TEACHERS. 

This topic covers such fundamental fac- 
tors as the following: first, developing uni- 
form standards of attainment in scholar- 
ship, teaching skill, and personal fitness; 
second, the application of ability grouping 
to students in training, and third; the study 
of ways and means of making supervision 
more economical and effective. 

The investigation in a psychology class- 
room which is seeking to give more em- 
phasis to laboratory procedure and less to 
text book and lecture form of instruction, 
points the way to a third field of study, 
namely : ; 

il. CHANGING THE TYPE OF IN- 
STRUCTION IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ACADEMIC CLASSES TO KEEP PACE 
WITH IMPROVED PROCEDURE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FIELD. 

This third problem insistently raises the 
following question. Ought not student 
teachers have the same technique of  in- 
struction in their Normal School classes 
which they in turn will be trained to use? 
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As has been stated previously, the scope 
of studies now in progress makes possible 
a definite program of educational experi- 
ments, to be undertaken co-operatively by 
the Normal Schools of this state. 


It has been stated again and again during 
this meeting that the time is ripe for the 
Normal Schools to assume the position of 
professional leadership which is rightfully 
theirs in the educational program of this 
state. One of the most effective agencies 
for making this possible is the initiation of 
a program of educational experiments such 
as has been outlined. 


To make this program effective, there 
is need of some one in each school who will 
act as Local Publicity Agent, making known 
to the home school all it is doing from cor- 
ner to corner. ‘There is 
special committee on Educational Experi- 
ments which will represent each school. 
To make this work more valuable, each in- 


also need of a 


stitution must provide sufficient steno- 
graphic help to compile the results” in 


available form. 
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Cannot the various schools join in issu- 
ing one of their yearly bulletins which shall 
contribute as much to the profession as the 
widely used “TEACHING” bulletin printed 
by the Normal School at Emporia, Kansas? 

Let us set forth in this special bulletin 
some of the splendid things which are be- 
ing accomplished in our Normal Schools, 
and make this pamphlet available, free of 
charge, to our faculty, students, the super- 
intendents and teachers of this state. 

When the Normal Schools produce such 
definite, tangible contributions to educa- 
tion, we shall establish without question 
our position of leadership among the edu- 
cational institutions of this state. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Kirst Book iN ENGLISH FOR HiGH SCHOOLS. By 
\. L. Murray and E. P. Wiles. Publishers— 
D. C. Heath & Company, Chicago. 

John A. 

Company, 


Economics AND Tht ComMMuNIty. By 
Publishers The Century 


York. Price $1.75.. 


Lapp. 
New 





THE FIELD READERS 


A Series of mitent Readers with a Phonetic Basis 


By Watrer Taytor Fibtp 

The Primer. Fresh, simple, interesting 

The First Reader. New material from many sources 

The Second Reader. An easy second reader 

leachers’ Manual Lesson plar morning talks, word-study, 
ilent readiny, project work ram drill ong pl 
netic development and prac 

Reading Chart. Rimes and lessons preliminar he Prime 

Phonetic Chart. Word-analysis, synthesis, and drill for th 


first sehool year 


Phonetic Word Builders ly} 


ments for seat 


ical phonetic word and ele 
work 


Simple lesson 
e rimes, 


Cards for Sentence Matching and Building. 
from the Chart and Mother Goo 
Perception Cards. Word-Groups and Words 
Directions for pho 
of each card 


Phonetic Flash Cards. 100 in number 
netic development on the back 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Publishers 


2301-2311 Prairie Ave. Chicago 











THE PARKER RECITATION 


RECORD BOOKS 
i) a 


A most convenient recitation record 
book for the teacher. Only one writing 
of the pupil’s name is necessary for a 
year’s record. Spaces for 200 names, 
also for class, examination, and average 
grades. The latest and the best. 


Limp cloth cover — strong durable 
bond paper. 


Price $.45 each $5.00 per doz. 


No. 1 Quarterly 
No. 2 Six Period 


No. 3 Monthly—10 


period 


THE PARKER COMPANY 


Publishers 


12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
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| Wisconsin Educational News 





Theodore J. Boebel is the new Sun Prairie 
principal. 

O. E. Buth is the new principal at Mayville 
for next year. 

Fred I. Babcock is to be principal at East 
Troy next year. 

Ira W. Stam will be principal at Green 
Lake next year. 

T. J. McGlynn has been elected principal 
of the Owen High School. 

Edgar W. Wipperman will be principal 
at Sheboygan Falls next year. 

Fire last month destroyed the state 
graded school at Combined Locks. 

Sam R. Ellis will be the principal of the 
high school at Stoughton next year. 

Francis H. Thompson will preside over 
the schools of Fall Creek next year. 

The Berlin school board has voted to in 
stall two kindergartens the coming schoo! 
year. 

Miss Pauline Mckee, Principal at 
Donald, has been chosen supervisory teach 
er of the Ashland county schools. 

In the year 1921 there were ten new 
school buildings erected in the rural dis- 
tricts of Marinette County. 

Prin. M. E. Walther, of West Salem, goes 
to the headship of the Elroy schools for 
1922-238. 

Frank Kozelka has been elected to the 
headship of the Shiocton schools for the 
year 1922-23. 

The Baraboo High School has a band of 
its own, which has just been outfitted with 
new uniforms. 


The Evansville superintendency goes to 
Mr. Evans, formerly an instructor in Science 
in that high school. 

The new Shorewood addition to Milwau- 
kee is to have a high school at a cost of ap- 
proximately $250,000. 


_ 
~_ 


C. E. Hulten, formerly superintendent : 
Washburn, becomes superintendent ¢ 
Sturgeon Bay next vear. 


aul G. Edwards, of the Evansville High 
School, goes to the principalship at Oregon 
for the coming school year. 

In Wisconsin Rapids this last year about 
800 accounts have been started in the thrift! 
campaign of weekly deposits. 

Prin. W. W. Brown, of the Stoughton 
High School, takes the principalship of the 
Janesville High School next year. 

Park Falls and Phillips are at logger- 
heads over the location of a new building 
for the Price County Training School. 

Miss Anna Doerfler, age 55, principal of 
the Scott Street School, Milwaukee, died at 
her home in that city on April 26th last. 

W. C. Phillips, of the Eau Claire Norma) 
School, is to be the new principal of the 
Chippewa Falls high school next vear. 

Both the Common Council and the school 
board of Beaver Dam have given their ap- 
proval to a new high school building in 
that city. 

The ninth annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Association of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers was held at Madison, 
April 28-29. 

A school council has been established at 
Neenah composed of representatives of each 
of the four classes of the high school and 
of the faculty. 

A grade school house was destroyed al 
Hayward last month in a big fire, which 
also caused a $200,000 loss in the burning 
of the local saw-mill. , 

According to a survey made in Racine, it 
costs that city 880.00 a year to keep a pupil 
in the grades and S110 per year to keep 
him in the high school. 

There will be four less teachers engaged 
next year at Marshfield on account of the 
consolidation of the vocational and junior 
high schools in that city. 


The total school census of Wisconsin has 
been given out as 833,284 children. This 
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is an increase of over 100,000 children dur- 
ing the last twenty years. 

Prof. Thomas Lloyd Jones, of the Univer- 
sity, has warned the people of Appleton 
that their high school is inadequate, lacks 
room, and lacks opportunity. 


Miss Alma Heldstab, head of the teach- 
ers’ training department in the Dodgeville 
High School, has been appointed County 
Superintendent of Iowa County. 

The saving system inaugurated in the 
Beloit public schools has proven most suc- 
cesful. In one week in April the sum of 
$856.76 was deposited by pupils. 

The Union Free High School at Birch- 
wood is about completed, and it is hoped to 
hold the annual high school commencement! 
exercises in the building this year. 

H. EK. Wilkins, superintendent of — the 
schools at Washburn this year, refused to 
be a candidate for re-election, and will 
leave the profession to enter business. 

S. A. Oscar, for some time superintendent 
of schools at Washburn, has been = ap- 
pointed a member of the Annuity Board 
under the teachers’ retirement fund law. 

Work has begun on the new Webster 
memorial school building at) Superior, 
which will cost about $100,000.. Tt will be 
built in the rear of the Central High School 

Prin. Charles Stangel of the Manitowoc 
High School has been elected president of 
the Stangel Hardware Company of that 
city, and will give up the school work this 
month. 

Two men in Marinette pleaded guilty to 
a charge of conspiring lo injure the reputa- 
tion of a Marinette school teacher, and 
were given jail sentences of sixty and forty- 
live days. 

A. C. Prabst, teacher in the vocational 
school at Antigo, has invented a guard for 
saws. The device is claimed to be very 
simple of operation, and can be obtained at 
a small cost. 

Last month in the village of Rockville, 
Manitowoc County, Arnold Schneiser, the 
teacher of the local school, died from in 
jury sustained when he was hit in the head 
by a pilched ball. 

Many teachers will be interested in the 
announcement of the University of Wis- 


consin summer school to the effect that a 
course will be offered this year for teachers 
of abnormal and retarded children. 

Boys and girls who attended the Fond 
du Lac vocational school last year earned 
on the average $10.82 per week while they 
went to school. A representative group of 
197 pupils earned a total of $110,873.36. 


Miss Annie M. Fagan, of Milwaukee, for 
the last fifty-three vears has been teaching 
in the Cass Street School of that city. We 
believe she holds the record for continu- 
ous service in the same school in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Oconto Falls recently had a_play-day 
given under the auspices of the local high 
school. Press reports indicate that this 
was a great event and aroused the people 
lo an increased interest in their public 
schools. 

Our news items this month contain many 
accounts of “Junior Proms” being held in 
the various high schools of the state. It 
doesn’t take long for high schools to imi- 
tate the bad examples of the higher insti- 
tutions. 

Stevens Point Normal School is going to 
offer a course for the training of rural sup- 
ervising teachers beginning this fall. It 
will be a two year course. Special work 
will be offered this summer for supervisors 
already in the field. 

I. A. Merrill, instructor in Geography in 
the Superior Normal School, is Acting 
President of that institution since the death 
of President McCaskill. Undoubtedly the 
normal regents will select a new president 
at their July meeting. 

Green Bay has recently had a school sur- 
vey made by Prof. Thomas Lloyd Jones of 
the University, J. T. Giles and H. W. 
Schmidt of the State Department, and Miss 
Margaret Johnson of the Department of 
Vocational Education. 


A student of the vocational school at 
Manilowoc, through his guardian, is suing 
the city for $10,000 in a personal injury suit. 
The boy had his hand caught in a saw al 
the school, which resulted in the loss of a 
thumb and two fingers. 


‘lwo school teachers who were not re- 


engaged by the Fond du Lae school board 
advertised themselves extensively by de- 
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manding reasons for their so-called dismis- 
sal. The board sustained Supt. Fairchild, 
and the teachers were not re-engaged. 


The school board of Eau Claire has en- 
gaged a dentist to take care of the needs of 
those children who can not afford to pay 
for the care of their teeth. A dentist will 
be employed for one month. If the experi- 
ment proves successful, the plan will be 
continued. 

The students of the Madison high school. 
of their own initiative, have recently passed 
strong resolutions against the “flapper 
They would put the ban on cigarettes, 
hootch, face powder, and liquor. Rather 
sweeping resolutions, but if they are needed 
it is to be hoped that much good will result. 


It appears that a number of Milwaukee 
groups have indicated that they would 
bring suit to contest the provisions of the 
teachers’ pension law which establishes a 
surtax amounting to one-sixth of the regu- 
lar income tax on incomes of more than 
$3000. 

Acknowledgement is made of the receipt 
of the “Whitonian”. It is a beautiful an- 
nual published by the students of the 
Whitehall High School. Its general make- 
up, subject matter, and character indicate 
a great deal of painstaking work in its 
preparation. 

The Racine County School of Agricul- 
lure announces an innovation in summer 
school work for girls. 
summer school will be held from June 19 
to 21 inclusive. 
girls over fourteen years of age. 
no tuition charge. 


A one-week girls’ 


The school is open to ail 
There is 


The first year of operation of the new 
compulsory part-time education 
Wisconsin shows that 2651 pupils between 
the ages of 14 and 16 have been taking half 
time instruction. The total number enrol- 
led in a day and evening continuation 
courses is 15,322. 


laws ot 


Late in April a petition was filed in the 
Circuit Court of Milwaukee by seven in- 
structors of the Milwaukee School of En- 
gineering for the appointment of a receiver. 
The instructors allege that the school is in- 
solvent, and unable to pay its teachers and 
other employees. 


State Superintendent John Callahan is 
being commended highly in the state press 
for his notice to school officials that he will 
allow no more special permit teachers in 
the rural schools. It is a good move, and a 
big move in the right direction. Cheap 
schools are not what Wisconsin wants. 

Prin. L. F. the Ellsworth 
school, challenges the statement of New 
tichmond, and says that the Ellsworth en 
rollment this year has reached a ‘ote! of 
175. The population of: the city is 1015, 
making the enrollment per thousand of 
population 167.7. New Richmond's figure 
was 152.1. Next! 

The Board of Education of 
prohibited dancing at 
given by students in the high school. Upon 
a petition to reconsider their action, the 
Board stood firm in upholding their previ- 
ous attitude on the subject. Letters were 
sent to the parents of 1000 students, and 
only 100 answers were received. 

EK. A. Fitzpatrick, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, has come out stronely 
against the Sterling-Townley Bill. This 
bill provides for an extension of federal 
financial aid to education in the states and 
the creation of a United States Secretary of 
Education. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s argument is 
against the federalization of education. 


Thomas, of 


Racine has 


parties or socials 


Numerous reports have reached us dur- 
ing the last month relating to school- 
house robberies in different parts of the 
state. In some cases it was the work of 
vandals. In others, a litthe money was 
picked up from teachers’ desks, and some 
books were stolen. Two buildings were 
entered at Stevens Point, and one at Wis- 
consin Rapids. 


The Attorney General has ruled that 
teaching experience gained in private or 
parochial schools can be applied as a re- 
quisile for qualification on whith state 
teachers’ certificate of merit are granted. 
The opinion states that the work done in 
private or parochial schools should be 
counted the same as that in public schools 
if it is proven to cover the same ground. 

President T. W. Boyce, of the Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, reports the program 
almost completed for that great event, 
which will be held on November 9-10-11. 
Much outside talent has been secured, and 
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Wilson 
Official 
League Wilson 
Official Leagne Bal 
Ball 


W150. Wilson Official League Ball. Conforms to 
exact specifications of the National and American 
Leagues. Carefully wrapped in tissue and_ silver foil 
in an individual sealed box. Each price postpaid, 1.60 


Interscholastic League Ball 
W170. Interscholastic League. Wrapped in. tis- 
sue and silver foil and individually boxed. 
Price postpaid, 1.00 
W155. Junior American League. Price postpaid, .60 
W158. Amateur League. Price postpaid, .40 


Wilson Catcher’s Mitt 


509. Wilson Moulded Scoop 
Model Catcher’s§ Mitt. Tan 
colored calfskin palm and 
fingers. Full laced. Hand 
made layer felt pad. Wilson 
strap and wrist protector. 

Price postpaid, 5.00 


545. Wilson Standard Model. 
Palm, fingers and band of 
smoked chrome grain leather. 
Full laced. Strap and buckle 
fastening. 





Price postpaid, 2.80 

519. Boy's Model, made of tough brown leather. 
Strap and buckle at wrist, laced edge. A big seller. 

Price postpaid, 2.00 

521. Boy's Leather Mitt, made of tan leather and 
leatherette. A desirable mitt for the young boys. 

Price postpaid, 1.00 


Wilson Basemen’s Mitts 
572. Wilson Basemen’s Mitt. Palm of pearl colored 
grain leather. Full laced. Strap and buckle fastening. 
Price postpaid, 4.00 
557. Wilson New Invisible Finger Pocket Model. 
Finest quality black leather, full laced, strap and buckle 
at wrist. Price postpaid, 2.25 


Wilson Baseball Bats 





W535. Straight grain ash. Rich golden finish. 
Price postpaid, 1.00 


W500. ‘Tovs. assorted finishes—red, green, orange 
or grain stain, all with natural finish handle. Water- 
proof waxed finish. Price postpaid, 2.00 

W580. Boy’s special. Straight grain wood, light 
burnt finish, highly polished. Price postpaid, .60 





Eau Claire ‘ 





PLAY-GROUND SUPPLIES 


The prices given below are greatly reduced. The young athletic will find that he 
‘an purchase nearly twice the number of articles for the same amount of money that 
he did in former years. Place your orders early and take advantage of these low 
prices. Ask for our complete catalogue on Play Ground Supplies. 


Wilson Indoor Bastball Bats 


Regulation size. Second growth ash. Oil finish. 


A311. Plain’ handle Price postpaid, .75 
A32. Plain handle Price postpaid, 1.00 
A33. Wrapped handle Price postpaid, 1.25 


Wilson Fielder’s Gloves 


612. Junior Profes- 
sional Model. Selected 
drab buffed horse hide. 
Leather laced. Double 
leather web thumb. 

Price postpaid, 3.20 


625. Junior Profes- 
sional Model. Lemon 
color glove leather full 
leather lined. Profes- 
sional style padding. 

Price postaid. 2.25 


666. Youth‘s Glove. 
Made of good tan grain 
leather, palm canvas lin- 
ed,fingers lined with felt. 
A large size boy’s glove. 

Price postpaid, 1.00 


Wilson Leader Playground Balls 


Suede cow hide cover, filled with hair and wool 








flox 
B13 14 in. in circumference Price postpaid, _.75 
B14. 12 in. in cireumference Price postpaid, .60 
Wilson Outing and Picnic Balls 
Ileavy leatherette Cover. Wood wool center. 
Bi2. 14 in. in circumference Price postpaid, .50 


VOLLEY BALLS AND EQUIPMENT 

No. V7. Wilson Official Volley Ball. Made of 
special tanned white leather, regulation size, perfect 
shape and well made. Complete with pure gum bladder 


and lace. Each postpaid, 5.00 


No. 64. Wilson Volley Ball. Made of cream color- 
ed leather, perfect shape. Complete with pure gum 
bladder and lace. Each postpaid, 3.25 

No 65. Wilson Volley Ball. Well made of special 
brown tanned leather. Complete with pure gum bladder 
and lace. Each postpaid, 3.00 


Volley Ball Net 
No. 90. Wilson Official Volley Ball Nets for use 
with Official Standards. Each Postpaid, 3.50 


Volley Ball Bladders 
No. A2. Heavy weight four-piece pure gum Volley 
ball Bladder. Each postpaid, .90 


Official Playground and 
Indoor Balls 


Pearl Horsehide cover, 
louble stitched, filled with 
best Wilson Curled Hair. 


No. Price postpaid 
B117. 17 in. in cir._.-1.80 
B116. 16 in. in cir.___1.60 
B114. 14 in. in cir.___1.40 
B112. 12 in. in cir._..1.20 





Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


. Wisconsin 
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the big educational questions of the day 
will be discussed by men and women prom- 
inent in the educational field from all over 
the country. 

Miss Leola M. Hirschman, Milwaukee, 
has been appointed by Governor Blaine as 
a member of the State Board of Regents of 
the University for six years. Miss Lutie 
Stearns, of Milwaukee, long known in the 
library work of this state, was honored by 
the Governor with appointment to the 
Board of Normal Regents for a five year 
term. Miss Stearns’s appointment gives 
the normal regents two women members. 

The Wausau school board has granted 
the request for religious instruction each 
Thursday morning in the public schools, 
beginning with the fall term. The course 
will be open to pupils from the third to the 
eighth grade, and written permission will 
be secured from parents or guardians of 
children enrolled in the subject. It is re- 
ported that this plan is working success- 
fully at Oshkosh and Fond du Lae. 

The winners of the fifth annual state 
commercial contest at Whitewater were: 
Senior typing, Bruce Maxwell of Racine; 
Junior typing, Minnie Shanks, Portage; 
Shorthand contest, Lester Lamack, Racine; 
Rapid Calculation, Arthur Patrick, White- 
water Normal High; Penmanship, Dorothy 
Fisch], Manitowoc. The Portage high school 
team won the greafest number of points, 
Racine high school was second, and White- 
water Normal High came third. 

Pres. Charles McKenny, of the Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti, writes 
that all the official bodies and educational 
organizations of Michigan stood by the 
faculty of Ypsilanti in the dismissal of some 
18 students, and that only four of these 
students have been received back into the 
school, and these on probation. Besides 
this, as Mr. Kenny remarks, the Ypsilanti 
Normal had a good quantity of free ad- 
vertising on the front pages of daily papers. 

We clip this quotation from the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel of date April 25, 1922: 

“Following a fight against smoking, 
which was started by the “antis” at the Mil- 
waukee Normal school, a smoking room 
has been added to the school located in 
the basement of the building, it was an- 
nounced on Monday. According to Carroll 
G. Pearse, principal, no effort will be made 
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to halt smoking.” 

Surely our schools are becoming mod- 
ernized ! 

At a meeting of the Normal Board of Re- 
gents on May 18, if was voted to name a 
committee of three presidents to meet the 
educational committee of the board and 
formulate plans for normal school courses 
relating to a degree in Education. It was 
generally understood at this meeting that 
all academic college courses now in the 
schools should be terminated on the com- 
pletion of the installation of degree courses 
for high school teachers. This action was 
brought about through the efforts of the 
committee of city superintendents consist- 
ing of Frank Holt of Janesville, H. W. Kir- 
cher of Merrill, W. T. Darling of Eau Claire, 
P. F. Neverman of Marinette, and E. G. 
Doudna of Wisconsin Rapids. 


The Death of L. D. Harvey 


We stopped the press on this issue to re- 
cord the sudden and sad death of our biggest 
friend, Lorenzo Dow Harvey, President of 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 

The end came suddenly on Thursday even- 
ing, June 1, 1922, when after only a brief 
illness he passed away. For the last two years 
Mr. Harvey has not been in the best of health, 
and his many friends were fearful that he 
would not survive long. 

Lack of space and time prevents the pres- 
entation in this issue of a deserved apprecia- 
tion of this great educator. Wisconsin has 
lost the greatest man in its educational service 
for many years past. The nation has lost a 
man who has been a constructive leader in 
educational circles for the last three decades. 
Stout Institute has lost the man who built it 
up to its present magnificent proportions. A 
host of friends in and out of Wisconsin have 
lost a true friend, and all have lost a great 
and good man. 

The funeral was held on Sunday afternoon, 
June 4th, in the Stout auditorium, - attended 
by a large number of friends from all parts 
of the state and from without the state. The 
remains were cremated in St. Paul. 

We shall aim in our September issue to 
present to our readers an appreciation of Lor- 
enzo Dow Harvey. and no doubt the State 
Association, at its coming meeting this fall, 
will set aside considerable part of its program 
in paying honor to this man, once its Presi- 
dent, who has shaped the progressive educa- 
tional policies of Wisconsin for over forty 
years. 
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‘WH ITEWATER 


| STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 





“The School of Opportunities” 


Highly Specialized Courses Special Summer School Attractions 


A One Year Rural Course Music and Art 
Library Methods 
Primary Methods 

A Two Year Primary Course Rural School Methods 


A Two Year Rural Course 


Junior High School Methods 

Machine Accounting 

A Two Year Principals’ Course Shorthand and Typewriting 

Bookkeeping and Accounting 

Salesmanship and Advertising 

Penmanship and Penmanship Supervision 

A Three Year High School Teachers’ Course Tennis, Swimming and Playground Supervision 


A two Year Grammar Course 


A Two Year Business Year 


A Three Year Commercial Teachers’ Course 


School year Opens September 11, 1922 Summer Session June 19 to July 28, 1922 


Write for information. bulletin, or catalog to 
PRESIDENT F. S, HYER, WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN 
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You need this 


Bulletin Board 


Size 17x24 inches 


BULLETIN 


Steel frame with composition filler 
covered with green burlap. Almost in- 
destructible. 


$4.50 


Plus transportation Weight 5 pounds 


USES—Notices, Lists, Pictures, ete. 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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ANNOUNCING OUR NEW 


“GUIDE TO SCHOOL EQUIPMENT” 
Lower Prices for 1922-1923 


It is the index of our ability to serve thoughtful school 
officials, and it sums up as well our experience in the 
educational field for the past thirty-seven years. Re- 
vised and brought up to date. If you have not received 


your copy write us. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
School Supply Specialists 


Eau Claire Wisconsin 
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The New International Encyclopaedia 
24 VOLUMES-- REVISED EDITION— 80,000 ARTICLES 


The approved Encyclopaedia for High Schools and Graded Schools. 
answered and sets are shipped direct to Schools and Libraries from our Chicago Office. ® 
Schools may have the Encyclopaedia for immediate use and make payment any time dur- 
ing the school year, if desired. A Year Book is published to keep the set up-to-date. 
(When writing, please mention the Wisconsin Journal of Education.) 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Inc. Publishers 


7 H. A. ROBINSON, Manager CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Inquiries are iy 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SCHOOL SUPPLEIS 


A few of our well known materials for Schools: 


Nos. B-1, B-4 or B-5 Water Colors 
Pressed and Wax Crayons in 
Pasteboard and Metal Boxes 
Industrial Drawing Kits 


Art Enamel 
Moldolith 
Adhezo 
Embeco Paste Powder 


Bull’s Eye Tinted Paper 
Plain Drawing Paper 
Tonal Poster Paper 
Tempera Paster Colors 
Scissors 
Raphia and Reed 


Basket Bottoms 
Straight Line Cut-Outs 


If you are not familiar with these supplise, 
send for catalogs. prices and samples 


Thomas Charles Company 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 





TEACHERS! 


REACH THE HOME 
me =a 


Ae Keep the parents in touch ae 


(| with your school by sending 
|| them the records of your pu- 
pils on our new and up-to-date 


| School Report 
! Cards 


A practical and substantial || 
| 
| 











line of monthly, quarterly and 
term report cards handsomely 
executed on the best of stock 


Envelopes to match 


A postal request brings sam- 
ples of cards and envelopes 
to you by return mail free of 


| charge 
| 





The Parker Company 


12 S. Carroll St. 





Madison, Wisconsin 














An Ideal 


WISCONSIN 

Geography Course 
Frye-Atwood New Geographies 
87 cities of 25,000 or over are 


now using these geographies. 


Teaching the New Geography 
(Atwood and Thomas) 
Teachers are welcoming this 
explanation of regional geogra- 
phy and problem method. 


Practical Map Exercises in Geography 
and History (Atwood, Allen and Robinson) 
Both teachers and pupils are 
enthusiastic over this practical 
device. 


Pupil’s Workbook in the Geography of 
Wisconsin (Stiles) 


Wisconsin boys and girls will 
truly know their state when 
they are through with this 
workbook. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
2301 Prairie Av., Chicago, IIl. 
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“© Junior Typewriting by 





NEW COMMERCIAL BOOKS 


re 19226: 


Secretarial Studies by Rupert P. RoSelle and He 


John Robbert Gregg. 

First Principles of Advertising by Wilber 
D. Nesbit, 
Chicago and New York. 


" Office Practice and Business Proced- 


ure by Florence McGill, Julia Richman High 
School, N. Y. City. 


Elizabeth Starbuch 


Adams. A manual for Junior High School. 


Gonzalez Smith Y. Compania by Mercado 
and Costa. The story of the organization of a 
business house by two young men, one a South 
American, the other a North American. 


: French Adaptation of Gregg Short- 


hand by Dr. E. W. Farmer, London. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York, Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, London 


Vice President Wm. H. Rankin Co. : 


_ 





























